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combination of foot-archers and spearmen, backed up by horsemen, the
inert mass of infantry was of no avail.

In 1071, five years after Hastings, the Byzantine army, the oldest and
best trained military force in Europe, was destroyed in battle with the
Seljuq Turks at Manzikert in Armenia. The fight was purely one of
cavalry, heavily armed horsemen (cataphracts) against hordes of skilful
riders who used the bow to harass their enemy without engaging in close
conflict. Rashness in venturing into a position where troops were open
to flank attack and encircling manoeuvres, combined with treachery in
the Byzantine ranks, caused the disaster, which was as great a blow to
the military organisation as Hadrianople, seven centuries before, had
been. The consequent menace of the Seljuq power to Europe was the
political cause which, joined with religious enthusiasm, provoked the
Crusades.

The conduct of the Crusades, quite apart from the initial difficulty
caused by the assemblage of heterogeneous multitudes from rival nations
under jealous leaders of very different capacity, was distinguished by
singular improvidence. The strategic problems of carrying a large force
to Syria through Asia Minor, an unknown country laid waste by its
Turkish invaders, and of holding the precarious group of feudal states
formed in Syria against an active and dangerous enemy, might well have
taxed the genius of the most competent general- The leaders knew nothing
of the topography or climate of the country through which they had to
pass, nor did their suspicious Greek allies trouble to enlighten them with
proper precautions. Insufficiently provisioned, liable to continual an-
noyance from the bands of Seljuq horsemen who hung upon their progress,
and occasionally without adequate weapons to repel their attacks, they
reached Syria with forces enormously depleted. In Syria itself the
possession of Jerusalem was the engrossing interest, and the systematic
conquest which would have secured that position was neglected in favour
of holding isolated posts without proper lines of communication. While
the navies of the Italian cities held the coast-line which brought them
commercial profit, the Prankish counts and barons, with inadequate
forces, were unable to control the interior of the kingdom of Jerusalem;
and when in 1149 the armies of the Second Crusade had a good prospect
of capturing Damascus, the chance was lost by the mutual distrust of the
generals.

Had the crusaders profited by the experience of Byzantine tacticians
in the open field, their victories would have produced a more permanent
result. From Byzantine methods of fortification they learned much: the
practice, of which examples were under their eyes in the Eastern Empire,
was employed by them with advantage in their Syrian fortresses and was
transferred by them to the West, so that the military architecture of the
thirteenth century seems a direct inheritance from the Roman period. On
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